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THE  MAY  EXAM. 

By  Alfred  Pennysong. 

"  Semper  floreat 
-     Poeta  Laureat."— Horace. 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  Filcher  dear, 
To-morrow  'ill  be  a  happy  time  for  all  the  Freshman's  year ; 
For  all  the  Freshman's  year,  Filcher,  the  most  delightful  day, 
For  I  shall  be  in  for  my  May,  Filcher,  I  shall  be  in  for  my  May. 

There's  many  a  hot,  hot  man,  they  say,  but  none  so  hot  as  me ; 
There's  Meddlethwaite  and  Muggins,  there's  Kane  and  Kcrsetjee ; 
But  none  so  good  as  little  Jones  in  all  the  lot,  they  say, 
So  I'm  to  be  first  in  the  May,  Filcher,  I'm  to  be  first  in  the  May. 

I  read  so  hard  at  night,  Filcher,  that  I  shall  never  rise. 

If  you  do  not  take  a  wettish  sponge  and  dab  it  in  my  eyes : 

For  I  must  prove  the  G.  c.  M.,  and  substitute  for  a, 

For  I'm  to  be  first  in  the  May,  Filcher,  I'm  to  be  first  in  the  May. 

As  I  came  through  the  College  Backs,  whom  think  ye  should  I  see 
But  the  Junior  Dean  upon  the  bridge  proceeding  out  to  tea  ? 
He  thought  of  that  aegrotat,  Filcher,  I  pleaded  yesterday, — 
But  I'm  to  be  first  in  the  May,  Filcher,  I'm  to  be  first  in  the  May. 

There  are  men  that  come  and  go,  Filcher,  who  care  not  for  a  class^ 
And  their  faces  seem  to  brighten  if  they  get  a  common  pass  ; 
They  never  do  a  stitch  of  work  the  whole  of  the  live-long  day, — 
But  I'm  to  be  first  in  the  May,  Filcher,  I'm  to  be  first  in  the  May. 

All  the  College  Hall,  my  Filcher,  will  be  fresh  and  clean  and  still, 
And  the  tables  will  be  dotted  o'er  with  paper,  ink,  and  quill ; 
And  some  will  do  their  papers  quick,  and  run  away  to  play, — 
But  I'm  to  be  first  in  the  May,  Filcher,  I'm  to  be  first  in  the  May. 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  Filcher  dear. 
To-morrow  'ill  be  a  happy  time  for  all  the  Freshman's  year ; 
For  all  the  Freshman's  year,  Filcher,  the  most  delightful  day, 
For  I  shall  be  in  for  m.y  May,  Filcher,  I  shall  be  in  for  my  Alay. 

NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 

If  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  Filcher  dear. 
For  I'll  keep  a  morning  chapel  upon  my  last» New-year, 
My  last  New-year  before  I  take  my  Bachelor's  Degree, 
Then  you  may  sell  my  crockery  ware,  and  think  no  more  of  me. 

To-night  I  bade  good-bye  to  Smith  :  he  went  and  left  behind 
His  good  old  rooms,  those  dear  old  rooms,  where  oft  I  sweetly  dined  ; 
There's  a  new  year  coming  up,  Filcher,  but  I  shall  never  see 
The  Freshman's  solid  breakfast  or  the  Freshman's  heavy  tea. 


Last  May  we  went  to  Newmarket :  wc  had  a  festive  day, 
With  a  decentish  cold  luncheon  in  a  tidy  one-horse-shay. 
With  our  lardy-dardy  garments  we  were  really  "  on  the  spot," 
And  Charlie  Vain  came  out  so  grand  in  a  tall  white  chimney-pot. 

There's  not  a  man  about  the  place  but  doleful  Questionists. 
I  only  wish  to  live  until  the  reading  of  the  Lists. 
I  wish  the  hard  Examiners  would  melt  and  place  me  high. 
I  long  to  be  a  Wrangler,  but  I'm  sure  I  dont  know  why. 

Upon  this  battered  table,  and  within  these  rooms  of  mine. 

In  the  early,  early  morning  there'll  be  many  a  festive  shine ; 

And  the  Dean  will  come  and  comment  on  "  this  most  unseemly 

noise," 
Saying,  "  Gentlemen,  remember,  pray,  you're  now  no  longer  boys." 

When  the  men  come  up  again,  Filcher,  and  the  Term  is  at  its  height, 
You'll  never  see  me  more  in  these  long  gay  rooms  at  night ; 
When  the  old  dry  wines  are  circling  and  the  claret-cup  flows  cool, 
And  the  loo  is  fast  and  furious  with  a  fiver  in  the  pool. 

You'll  pack  my  things  up,  Filcher,  with  Mrs.  Tester's  aid. 
You  may  keep  the  wine  1  leave  behind,  the  tea,  and  marmalade. 
I  shall  not  forget  you,  Filcher,  I  shall  tip  you  when  I  pass. 
And  I'll  give  you  something  handsome  if  I  get  a  second  class. 

Good-night,  goOd-night,  when  I  have  passed  my  tripos  with  success, 
And  you  see  me  driving  off  to  catch  the  one  o'clock  express ; 
Don't  let  Mrs.  Tester  hang  about  beside  the  porter's  lodge, 
I  aint  a  fool,  you  know,  and  I  can  penetrate  that  dodge. 

She'll  find  my  books  and  papers  lying  all  about  the  floor : 
Let  her  take  'em,  they  are  hers,  I  shall  never  use  em '  more ; 
But  tell  her  to  console  her,  if  she's  mourning  for  my  loss. 
That  she's  quite  the  dirtiest  bed-maker  I  ever  came  across. 

Good-night ;  you  need  not  call  me  till  the  bell  for  service  rings. 
Through  practice  I  am  pretty  quick  at  putting  on  my  things : 
But  I  would  keep  a  Chapel  upon  my  last  New-year, 
So,  if  you're  waking,  call  me,  call  me  early,  Filcher  dear. 

CONCLUSION. 


I  thought  to  pass  some  time  ago,  but  hang  it,  here  I  am ; 
Having  "  muckered  "  in  a  certain  Mathematical  Exam. 
I  have  been  "  excused  the  General,"  and  my  reverent  tutor  thinks 
I  must  take  up  Natural  Science,  which  is  commonly  called  "  Stinks." 

O  sweet  is  academic  life  within  these  ancient  walls. 

And  sweet  are  Cambridge  pleasures — boating,  billiards,  breakfasts, 

balls ; 
But  sweeter  far  about  this  time  than  all  these  things  to  me 
Would  be  the  acquisition  of  my  Bachelor's  degree. 


REVIEW  OF  A  NEW  PLAY. 
By  the  Latter-day  Pooh-pooh. 

We  frankly  confess  that  had  we  not  of  late  been  sated 
ad  7iauscam  with  the  sensational  tipsy-cake  of  lady  authors, 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Williams'  Hamlet*  would  have  afforded 
us  quite  as  much  amusement  as  disgust.  We  claim  to 
have  as  much  good  nature  as  can  reasonably  be  expected 
of  an  impartial  critic,  but  the  appearance  of  the  ghost 
of  our  childhood,  so  dear  to  "  Belgravia "  and  "  Once  a 
Week,"  in  the  very  first  scene  of  a  long  tragedy  is  really 
too  much  for  the  sang-froid  of  a  Yankee  or  the  long- 
suffering  of  a  Grisilda. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  fanciful  "Origin  of  Species"  and 
still  more  fanciful  "Descent  of  Man,"  has  frequent  oc- 
casion to  notice  the  recurrence  of  special  family  traits 
which  have  lain  dormant  it  may  be  for  many  generations. 
Mr.  Williams  seems  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  law 
of  recurrence.  We  had  imagined  that  the  times  of  the 
buskin  had  gone  by :  natiiram  expellas  furcd  tameji  usqiie 
recurret.  Alas,  Mr.  Williams'  Hamlet  struts  more  than 
Cato,  while  in  fidelity  to  nature  he  bears  about  as  much 
relation  to  Addison's  hero  as  Pecksniff  to  Tartuffe.  It 
is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Williams,  in  spite  of  his  innate 
desire  to  give  dignity  to  his  puppet,  has  nevertheless  been 
unable  wholly  to  withstand  the  tendency  of  the  age. 
Intermixed  with  the  mouthings  proper  to  dramatic  dignity 
there  is  no  lack  of  the  ludicrous  and  affected  bathos  with 
which  Mr.  Browning  has  made  us  so  familiar.  Mr. 
Williams,  with  a  care  possibly  no  less  judicious  than 
astounding,  has  avoided  all  temptations  to  air  his  historical 
attainments.  The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  Denmark, 
and  the  time  is,  no  doubt,  the  "  Middle  Ages,"  although 
when  or  where  they  may  be  we  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  discover.     But  Mr.  Williams  shall  follow  the  example 


*  Ha7nlet,    a   Tragedy   in   Five  Acts,    by  Shakespeare   Williams,   London, 
N.  L..  and  John  Trundell,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


of  the  military  personage  who  opens  his  play,  and  shall 
"stand  and  unfold  himself,"  an  operation  we  confess  we 
should  like  to  see  practically  performed. 

The  first  scene  opens  at  midnight.  Two  middle-age 
soldiers  on  guard  are  relieved  by  two  other  middle-age 
soldiers,  and  all  four  middle-age  soldiers  have  an  animated 
talk  about  the  ghost  of  this  most  thrilling  play,  who 
promptly  appears  with  the  double  object  of  disposing  of 
the  scepticism  of  Horatio  and  the  ennui  of  the  spectators. 
The  ghost,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  representative  of 
a  murdered  king.  It  "stalks  away"  after  the  approved 
fashion,  aud  Horatio y  the  most  talkative  of  the  middle- age 
soldiers,  takes  a  seat,  and  gives  a  short  and  masterly 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  perhaps 
extracted  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  period.  Horatio's 
somewhat  irrelevant  remarks  are  interrupted  by  a  second 
most  timely  appearance  of  the  ghosty  which  vanishes  at 
cock-crow;  and  Horatio  improves  the  occasion  with 
observations  on  ghost  lore  in  general,  which  if  not  very 
original  are  yet  of  course  very  impressive,  and  gives 
out  his  intention  of  informing  the  young  prince  Hamlet 
of  the  existence  of  his  father's  ghost.  In  the  second 
scene  we  are  introduced  to  the  hero  of  the  play,  who 
is  as  eccentric  as  the  most  exacting  of  young  authors 
could  desire.  After  the  King  has  presented  himself,  and 
carefully  explained  that  he  is  the  brother  of  the  late 
Monarch,  whose  widowed  queen  he  has  married,  regard- 
less of  Pentateuch  and  Parliament,  young  Hamlet  is  left 
to  soliloquize.  He  remarks  that  he  considers  that  his 
mother  has  married  again  with  more  speed  than  propriety, 
and  that  nothing  but  religious  feeling  prevents  his  com- 
mitting suicide  in  consequence.  The  Prince's  reverie  is 
broken  by  Horatioy  who  tells  the  tale  of  the  ghost,  whom 
our  author  considers  very  far  from  used  up  yet.  We 
are  here  presented  to  Ophelia,  Hamlet's  lady-love,  who 
is  cautioned  by  her  father  Polonius  and  her  brother  Laertes 
against  the  addresses  of  her  royal  lover,  cautions  which 
she  takes  with  a  meekness  remarkably  characteristic  of 
the  middle-ages.    The  inevitable  ghost  appears  yet  again 


in  the  next  scene  in  a  very  demonstrative  mood,  and  ends 
a  long  conversation  by  an  account  of  his  murder  by  his 
brother's  hand  and  an  appeal  for  vengeance.  But  we 
refrain  from  dragging  our  readers  further  along  a  path 
which  reviewers,  alas,  cannot  but  choose  to  tread.  The 
conception  of  the  sinking  of  Hamlet's  love  in  his  desire 
to  avenge  his  father's  wrongs,  and  his  farewell  of  Ophelia, 
is  not  without  merit,  but  the  lady's  description  of  her 
lover's  parting,  and  how 

"  a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down 
He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk," 

certainly  trenches  on  the  ludicrous,  and  we  fear  we  might 
easily  multiply  such  incongruities.  The  ghost  makes  yet 
another  appearance,  and  is  then  at  last  allowed  to  rest 
in  peace.  But  the  reader  will  perhaps  gain  a  sufiiciently 
lucid  notion  of  the  dhiouement  of  the  play  when  he  learns 
that  Hamlet  kills  Polonius.  Ophelia  kills  herself.  Two 
courtiers  try  to  kill  Hamlet.  Hamlet  kills  the  two 
courtiers.  Laertes  kills  Hamlet.  Hamlet  kills  Laertes. 
The  Queen  kills  herself,  and  the  King  kills  himself,  and 
so  perforce  an  end.  The  author  has  no  intention  that 
his  puppets  should,  to  use  his  own  felicitous  phrase, 
"grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life,"  and  we  confess 
we  are  not  sorry  to  see  vanish  into  the  next  world 
personages  who  were  bent  on  making  themselves  so 
remarkably  unhappy  in  this. 

Mr.  Williams  has  evidently  mistaken  his  vocation. 
He  has  managed  to  unite  the  extremes  of  grandiloquence 
and  buffoonery,  and,  with  more  than  the  audacity  of 
Kotzebue,  he  is  without  even  the  talent  of  that  dexterous 
donkey-rider  upon  the  "wide  top"  of  the  German  Par- 
nassus. At  the  same  time,  the  author  of  "  Hamlet " 
undoubtedly  possesses  the  elements  of  a  certain  linguistic 
force  and  some  readiness  of  invention ;  and  his  powers 
may  hereafter  bear  legitimate  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a 
novel  quite  as  good  as  Miss  Braddon's,  or  a  philosophy 
no  wit  inferior  to  Mr.  Martin  Tupper's. 


THE  HEATHEN  PASS-EE, 

Being  the  Story  of  a  Pass  Examination. 

By  Bred  Hard. 

Which  I  wish  to  remark, 

And  my  language  is  plain, 
That  for  plots  that  are  dark 

And  not  always  in  vain, 
The  heathen  Pass-ee  is  peculiar, 

And  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

I  would  also  premise 

That  the  term  of  Pass-ee 
Most  fitly  applies, 

As  you  probably  see, 
To  one  whose  vocation  is  passing 

The  "  ordinary  B.A.  degree." 

Tom  Crib  was  his  name, 

And  I  shall  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply. 
But  his  face  it  was  trustful  and  childlike, 

And  he  had  the  most  innocent  eye. 

Upon  April  the  First 

The  Little-Go  fell, 
And  that  was  the  worst 

Of  the  gentleman's  sell, 
For  he  fooled  the  Examining  Body 

In  a  way  I'm  reluctant  to  tell. 

The  candidates  came 

And  Tom  Crib  soon  appeared; 
It  was  Euclid.     The  same 

Was  "the  subject  he  feared," 
But  he  smiled  as  he  sat  by  the  table 

With  a  smile  that  was  wary  and  weird. 

Yet  he  did  what  he  could, 

And  the  papers  he  showed 
Were  remarkably  good, 

And  his  countenance  glowed 
With  pride  when  I  met  him  soon  after 

As  he  walked  down  the  Trumpington  Road. 

We  did  not  find  him  out. 

Which  I  bitterly  grieve. 
For  I've  not  the  least  doubt 

That  he'd  placed  up  his  sleeve 
Mr.  Todhunter's  excellent  Euclid, 

The  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 


But  I  shall  not  forget 

How  the  next  day  at  two 
A  stiff  paper  was  set 

By  Examiner  U . . . . 
On  Euripides'  tragedy,  Bacchae, 

A  subject  Tom  "  partially  knew." 

But  the  knowledge  displayed 

By  that  heathen  Pass-ee, 
And  the  answers  he  made 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see, 
For  he  rapidly  floored  the  whole  paper 

By  about  twenty  minutes  to  three. 

Then  I  looked  up  at  U.... 

And  he  gazed  upon  me, 
I  observed,  "This  won't  do." 

He  replied,  "  Goodness  me ! 
We  are  fooled  by  this  artful  young  person," 

And  he  sent  for  that  heathen  Pass-ee. 

The  scene  that  ensued 

Was  disgraceful  to  view. 
For  the  floor  it  was  strewed 

With  a  tolerable  few 
Of  the  "tips"  that  Tom  Crib  had  been  hiding 

For  the  "subject  he  partially  knew." 
On  the  cuff  of  his  shirt 

He  had  managed  to  get 
What  we  hoped  had  been  dirt, 

But  which  proved,  I  regret, 
To  be  notes  on  the  rise  of  the  Drama, 

A  question  invariably  set. 

In  his  various  coats 

We  proceeded  to  seek. 
Where  we  found  sundry  notes 

And — with  sorrow  I  speak — 
One  of  Bohn's  publications,  so  useful 

To  the  student  of  Latin  or  Greek. 
In  the  crown  of  his  cap 

Were  the  Furies  and  Fates, 
And  a  delicate  map 

Of  the  Dorian  States, 
And  we  found  in  his  palms  which  were  hollow, 

What  are  frequent  in  palms, — that  is  dates. 

Which  is  why  I  remark. 

And  my  language  is  plain. 
That  for  plots  that  are  dark 

And  not  always  in  vain. 
The  heathen  Pass-ee  is  peculiar 

Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain. 


MRS.  BROWN  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 
By  Arthur  Sketchey. 

Of  all  the  railroads  as  I  ever  came  across  that  Great 
Eastern  is  out  and  out  the  worst,  thro'  bein'  that  tejus 
slow  and  the  carridges  a  mask  of  dirt  as  you  might 
grow  cabbidges  on,  as  the  sayin'  is,  and  took  all  the 
freshness  out  of  my  light  blue  pollynaise,  as  I'd  thought 
the  kerrect  thing  at  Cambridge,  thro'  Mrs.  Burgess  a- 
wearin'  the  same  at  the  Boat-race,  and  some  young 
Cambridge  gents  a-sayin'  "JNIum,  you've  'it  the  right 
colour  this  time  and  no  mistake,"  as  pleased  'er  no 
end,  tho'  all  the  time  larfin'  at  'er,  I've  no  doubt,  thro' 
bein'  a  orkard  figger  from  a  child  and  not  one  to  look 
well  in  a  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours,  as  the  sayin'  is. 

'Ow  ever  1  met  Mrs.  Vagg  on  that  everlastin'  endless 
platform  I  don't  know,  but  I  says  to  'er,  "  a  pint  of 
four  ale  I  must  'ave,"  as  I  saw  a  refreshmint  bar  'andy, 
but  of  all  the  stuck-up  trollopin'  things  that  barm.aid 
was  the  most  orful,  as  'ad  dressed  'er  'air  within  a  hinch 
of  'er  life,  as  the  sayin'  is,  in  four  false  plaits,  and  three 
young  men  a-hoglin'  of  'er  across  the  slab,  as  might 
'ave  known  better,  and  took  cheek  from  that  gal,  as 
I'd  'ave  paid  'er  back,  and  let  'er  know  'er  place. 

I  never  wish  to  swaller  a  better  cup  of  tea  than 
Mrs.  Vagg  gave  me  that  evenin'  thro'  'er  bein'  a  Bed- 
maker  and  in  course  tea  a  perkisite,  as  is  only  fair  with 
'er  a  maid-of-all-work  to  seven  gentlemen  and  board 
and  lodge  'erself,  not  but  what  'er  'ouse  wasn't  very  nice, 
bein'  in  Regint  Street  with  Wictor  Emmanivel's  Collidge 
opposight,  for  all  the  world  like  Clerkenwell  jail,  with 
bars  to  the  winders  and  all,  mayhap  thro'  fear  of  burglars 
a  breakin'  in,  and  a  carryin'  off  the  Uniwersity  chest, 
as  I'm  told  would  only  be  poor  pickins,  and  not  worth 
the  trouble. 

Whether  it  was  that  cup  of  tea,  or  whether  it  was 
talkin'  over  old  times  with  Mrs.  Vagg,  as  'ad  been  in 
service  with  me  as  a  gal,  but  nine  o'clock  struck  and 
took  me  all  of  a  'eap,  thro'  'avin'  promised  Brown  as 
I'd  send  'im  a  'a-penny  card  just  to  say  I  was  all  right. 
So  I  says  "  What  time  do  the  Post  go  out  ? " 

"Ten  o'clock,"  says  she,  "but  you're  never  goin'  out 
there  to-night,  and  a  Town  and  Gown  row  on  too,  as 
is  what  no  decent  woman  would  face." 

"Beggin'  your  parding,  mum,"  says  I,  "there  aint 
no  Town  nor  Gown  neither,  as  shall  stand  in  the  way 
of  my  duty  to  my  lawful  'usband." 
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So  seein'  I  was  in  earnest,  she  'eld  'er  tongue,  and 
'elped  me  on  with  my  shawl,  and  says  "  Turn  to  the  left 
and  foller  your  nose,  and  that'll  bring  you  straight  to 
the  Post  Office." 

Well  up  the  hairy  steps  I  went,  thro'  'er  a-occypying 
the  ground  floor,  and  a-lettin'  the  first,  and  the  very 
first  thing  as  I  sees  were  a  roamin'  candle  goin'  off  on 
Parky  Peace  as  they  call  it,  tho'  a  poorish  Park  to  me 
as  knows  Grinnidge,  and  as  for  Peace,  it's  a-callin'  peace 
where  there's  no  peace,  thro'  bein'  a  mask  of  folk  all 
a-'ustlin'  and  a-jeerin',  and  a-letting  off  fireworks,  as 
is  things  I  don't  'old  with,  thro'  John  Biggin  as  was 
my  first  cousin  on  the  mother's  side  bein'  blinded  with 
a  rocket  at  Vaux  'all,  as  were  a  piece  of  luck  for  Mrs. 
Biggin,  as  no  one  would  'ave  married  with  'is  eyes 
open  thro'  'er  face  bein'  a  pufifect  cullender  from  the 
small  pox. 

What  the  rumpus  was  all  about  I  don't  know,  but 
the  streets  was  full  of  young  men  as  would  'ave  been 
better  in  their  beds,  some  on  'em  a-walkin'  two  and  two 
and  a-smokin'  pipes,  and  some  jinin'  arms,  and  marchin' 
up  the  streets  singin'  for  all  the  world  like  as  if  they 
was  tipsy,  and  the  pavemint  that  narrer  as  I  was  shoved 
off  the  kerb,  and  into  a  gutter,  as  was  a  foot  deep  and 
wetted  me  up  to  my  knees,  and  clean  spilte  a  new 
petticut,  as  such  things  should'nt  be  allowed  in  the  public 
streets,  and  where's  their  Board  of  '  Ealth  ? 

There  was  two  young  fellers  a-walkin'  be'ind  me,  and 
says  one,  a-larfin,  and  a-pintin',  "  That's  a  good  make 
up,"  meanin'  me,  as  turned  round  sharp  on  'im,  and  told 
'im  to  mind  'is  own  business  and  not  talk  about  makin' 
up  to  me  as  were  old  enough  to  be  'is  mother,  let  alone 
'avin  twice  'is  wits,  as  were  not  much  better  than  a 
fool,  and  looked  only  three  days  in  the  week,  as  the  sayin' 
is.  But  law  bless  you,  my  lord  only  larfed,  and  just 
then  I  saw  a  great  rampagious  mob  a-tearin'  up  the 
street,  as  looked  the  scum  of  the  earth,  and  gave  me 
that  turn  as  I  thought  swound  away  I  must,  and  ketched 
'old  of  'is  arm,  and  says,  "  'Elp  a  lady  in  distress,  and 
conduc  me  past  them  willains." 

Says  he,  a-takin'  off  'is  'at  quite  perlite,  "With 
pleasure,  mum,"  and  off  he  walked  with  me  a-'angin' 
on  to  'is  arm,  and  my  'eart  a-thumpin'  with  pannikin' 
fear  as  might  'ave  been  'eard  'arf  a  mile  away. 

Well  I  was  just  a  slippin'  my  'a-penny  card  into  the 
Post,  when  up  comes  an  elderly  gent  a-stridin'  along 
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and  a  lookin'  very  big,  with  a  gownd  a-trailin'  in  the 
mud,  and  the  banns  of  marridge  round  'is  neck  for  all 
the  world  like  a  parson,  as  no  doubt  was,  and  says  to 
the  young  gent,  "  Which  I  must  trouble  you  for  six  and 
eightpence  for  not  a-wearin'  of  your  hacademic  dress," 
and  pulls  out  a  sort  of  bettin'-book  for  to  enter  'is  name 
and  Collidge. 

Says  the  young  gent,  quite  cool  and  brazen-like,  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  sir,  but  I  was  a-escortin'  of  my  mother  'ome, 
and  didn't  put  on  my  gownd  for  fear  of  the  cads." 

This  put  my  blood  up,  as  never  could  abear  anything 
deceitful  or  under-'and,  and  I  lets  go  of  'im,  and  says, 
"You  hartful  young  'ypocrate,  and  me  never  'avin  set 
eyes  on  you  before  this  evenin',  as  must  'ave  took  'im 
aback  like  and  serve  'im  right,  but  he  didn't  wait  for 
no  more,  but  ran  off  like  a  harrer  from  a  bow,  as  the 
sayin'  is,  and  the  old  chap  sets  a  long  legged  feller 
to  run  after  'im,  as  I  'ope  didn't  ketch  'im,  thro'  bein' 
a  kind-'earted  young  man  spite  of  'is  owdacious  fibbin'." 

By  this  time  there  was  a  regular  Punch  and  Judy 
crowd  round  us,  but  I  grabbed  tight  on  to  my  hum- 
bereller,  and  thinks  I  "'it  me  any  of  you  who  dare,'* 
when  the  elderly  gent  says,  "  If  so  be  as  you're  a  decent 
woman  you'll  go  'ome." 

Says  I,  "who  says  as  Martha  Brown  aint  a  decent 
woman,  you  old  waggerbone !  I  aint  a  goin'  to  stand 
'ere  to  be  hinsulted,"  and  was  bouncin'  off  feelin'  quite 
'urt  like,  and  the  crowd  a  cheerin'  and  a  sayin',  "  Go  it, 
old  Fatchops,"  when  if  that  old  fool  didn't  take  and 
say  as  it  were  'is  duty  to  see  me  'ome. 

Says  I,  "Thank  you  for  nothin',  as  would  prefer 
you  did  no  such  thing,  thro'  me  not  bein'  known  'ere 
and  people  might  make  remarks,"  but,  law  bless  you, 
words  wasn't  no  good  with  'im,  as  walked  along  side 
of  me  all  the  way  with  the  crowd  a-follerin'  and  a 
hollerin'  and  a-pokin'  their  fun  at  'im  and  me. 

Right  glad  I  was  to  stand  on  Mrs.  Vagg's  door-step, 
and  fainted  clean  away  as  soon  as  hever  I  got  down  to 
the  kitchen,  and  you  dont  ketch  me  a-goin'  down  that 
street  after  dark  again,  and,  tho'  boys  will  be  boys, 
yet  I  dont  'old  with  all  their  squibbin'  and  fibbin', 
nor  yet  with  helderly  gents  as  is  paid  to  hinsult  re- 
spectable fieldmales,  as  I  wish  my  'usband  'ad  been 
there,  as  would  'ave  broke  hevery  bone  in  'is  skin  and 
serve  'im  right. 


NONSENSE  VERSES. 

By  Edward  Leary. 

There  was  an  old  Fellow  of  Peterhouse, 

Who  said,   "You  could  not  find  a  neater  house 

Than  our  new  Combination-room 

For  a  mild  dissipation  room." 
That  abandoned  old  Fellow  of  Peterhouse, 

There  was  a  boat  captain  of  Downing, 
Whose  crew  were  in  danger  of  drowning, 

But  he  cried,   "  Swim  to  shore, 

For  Pm  sure  that  eight  more 
Could  not  be  collected  in  Downing." 

There  was  a  young  genius  of  Queens', 
Who  was  fond  of  explosive  machines, 

He  once  blew  up  a  door. 

But  he'll  do  it  no  more, 
For  it  chanced  that  that  door  was  the  Dean's. 

There  was  a  young  student  of  Caius, 
Who  collected  black  beetles  and  fleas, 

He'd  walk  out  in  the  wet 

With  his  butterfly  net, 
And  smile,  and  seem  quite  at  his  ease. 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Sid.  Sussex, 
Who  insisted  that  zv  +  x 

Was  the  same  as  xw ; 

So  they  said,   "  Sir,  we'll  trouble  you 
To  confine  that  idea  to  Sid.  Sussex." 

There  was  a  young  gourmand  of  John's, 
Who'd  a  notion  of  dining  on  swans. 

To  the  Backs  he  took  big  nets 

To  capture  the  cygnets. 
But  was  told  they  were  kept  for  the  Dons. 

There  was  an  old  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
A  Doctor  well  versed  in  Divinity, 

But  he  took  to  free  thinking 

And  then  to  deep  drinking, 
And  so  had  to  leave  the  vicinity. 
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They  went  to  row  in  a  Four,  they  did. 

In  a  Four  they  went  to  row, 
In  spite  of  all  their  friends  could  say, 
On  a  winter's  morn,  on  a  stormy  day, 

In  a  Four  they  went  to  row ! 
And  their  oars  dug  deep,  and  their  backs  were  round. 
And  everyone  said,  "  You'll  all  be  drowned  1 " 
But  they  cried,  "  You  may  say  that  we  *  bucket '  or  '  dig/ 
But  we  don't  care  a  button,  we  don't  care  a  fig! 

In  a  Four  we  mean  to  go." 

They  rowed  away  in  their  Four,  they, 

They  rowed  away  in  their  Four, 
With  only  a  boy  from  Jesus  Locks, 
Tied  to  the  rudder  by  way  of  a  cox, 

Who  had  seldom  steered  before. 
And  everyone  said  who  saw  them  go, 
"  Oh,  won't  they  be  soon  upset,  you  know ! 
For  they  can't  'get  forward'  or  'keep  it  long/ 
And  happen  what  may,  it's  extremely  wrong 

For  Freshmen  to  row  in  a  Four." 

The  water  it  soon  came  in,  it  did, 

The  water  it  soon  came  in ; 
So  to  keep  them  dry  they  removed  their  feet 
From  the  stretcher  below  to  the  opposite  seat, 

And  they  grinned  a  pleasant  grin. 
And  each  of  them  lit  a  mild  cigar. 
And  they  all  exclaimed,  "  How  wise  we  are ! 
Though  we  'bucket'  and  'dig'  and  can't  'keep  it  long/ 
Yet  we  never  can  think  we  were  rash  or  wrong, 

As  on  in  our  Four  we  spin." 

But  in  twenty  minutes  they  all  came  back. 

In  twenty  minutes  or  less, 
And  everyone  said,  "  They'll  be  feeling  cool," 
For  they'd  been  upset  in  Barnwell  Pool, 

In  turning  the  corner  S. 
And  for  fear  their  wetting  should  do  them  harm 
They  mixed  them  a  glass  of  something  warm, 
And  they  all  declared,  "Till  we've  learnt  to  row 
We  never  again  in  a  Four  will  go 

To  the  treacherous  corner  S." 


CAMBRIDGE  CHIT-CHAT. 
By  our  own  Penny  a-Liner. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  requests  us  to  give  notice  that, 
following  the  example  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  will  be  happy  to  receive  six-and-eightpence  or  more 
as  "conscience  money"  from  any  Undergraduate  who 
may  have  escaped  detection  while  smoking  in  the  streets, 
neglecting  to  wear  academic  dress  on  Sundays,  going 
to  Newmarket  without  leave,  making  false  excuses  to 
College  authorities,  owing  more  than  five  pounds  to  any 
vintner,  licensed  victualler,  or  livery-stable  keeper,  with- 
out the  cognizance  of  his  College  Tutor,  availing  himself 
of  extraneous  assistance  in  any  examination  in  the  Senate- 
House,  or  playing  at  marbles  on  the  steps  of  the  same. 
All  contributions  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Light 
Green,  and  will  be  devoted  to  a  fund  for  improving  the 
breed  of  Bulldogs. 

A  Freshman  of  a  studious  turn  purchased  some 
Reading  Biscuits  the  other  day,  but  returned  them  on 
finding  by  the  label  that  they  were  only  manufactured 
for  "  Brown  College,"  whereas  he  was  at  Trinity. 

We  hear  that  the  students  at  Girton  College  will  not 
be  allowed  to  boat,  for  fear  they  should  learn  to  "  get 
forward."  Their  Spinster's  Degree  will  be  conferred 
on  them  at  the  end  of  their  College  Course.  Three  years 
afterwards  they  will  be  entitled  to  call  themselves  MA, 
if  single ;  if  married,  MA.  MA. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Union  wishes  us  to  intimate 
respectfully  that  the  Tortoise  belonging  to  that  Society 
has  no  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  Library,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  quite  an  act  of  mistaken  kindness  for 
anyone  to  put  it  into  the  Box  for  Books  returned. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  useful  little  work 
entitled  "  Hints  to  Freshmen,  by  a  Head  of  a  College." 
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Next  to  going  out  in  the  Third  Class  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos,  the  easiest  way  of  obtaining  a  Degree 
is  to  take  an  -^grotat  in  Botany.  Always  go  in  for 
the  English  Poem.  Observe  the  successful  compositions 
of  recent  years.  If  there  has  been  a  run  on  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  choose  the  Heroic  couplet  and  vice  versa.  Show 
up  your  composition  printed.  Poetry  in  manuscript  is 
not  much  better  than  prose.  Frequent  billiard-rooms 
as  much  as  possible;  it  is  a  good  way  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Fellows  of  your  College.  Be  careful, 
however,  how  you  make  a  friend  of  a  viva  voce  Examiner. 
He  will  ask  you  hard  questions  for  conscience  sake. 
Avoid  lectures,  especially  before  an  examination.  They 
take  up  much  valuable  time  which  might  be  spent  in 
getting  up  your  subjects.  Cultivate  politeness.  You  will 
find  it  pay  with  College  Tutors,  College  Porters,  land- 
ladies, and  duns.  It  is,  however,  thrown  away  on  Deans, 
dogsellers,  cooks,  Proctors,  bargees,  and  coxswains. 

The  following  conversation  was  recently  overheard  at 
the  corner  of  Green  street.  "  Buy  this  one,  sir !  Byewti- 
ful  dawg  for  rats,  sir.  Kill  anythink."  "No,  no,  my 
good  man.  You  don't  take  me  for  a  freshman  ? "  "  Sir, 
this  is  a  dawg  as  I  wotUdft't  sell  to  a  freshman." 

St.  Catharine's  College  had  kindly  offered  to  surrender 
themselves  bodily  to  King's  College  upon  condition  of 
perfect  incorporation,  and  that  King's  should  take  the 
name  of  St,  Catharine's.  It  is  uncertain  w^hether  the 
following  epigram  was  composed  by  the  Provost  of 
one  College  or  the  Master  of  the  other,  but  internal 
evidence  would  seem  to  point  to  the  former. 

"Cats  may  look  up  at  Kings," 
The  proverb  says,  but  that's 
By  no  means  proof  that  King's 
Should  not  look  down  on  Cat's. 
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